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SPEECH. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  ef  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  MILLSON  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  subjects  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  are  deeply  interesting  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  kindred,  or  rather  reciprocal, 
subjects.  They  ought  not  to  be  considered  apart; 
and,  indeed,  the  one  cannot  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  without  the  other.  I  propose  to  answer 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Phillips]  on  the  subject  of  revenue, 
and  to  review  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Garnett]  on  expenditure. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  were  embarrassed  with 
riches.  We  had  more  money  in  the  Treasury 
than  it  was  proper  to  have,  and  so  much,  indeed, 
that  we  found  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it.  Con¬ 
gress  then  determined  to  reduce  the  revenue.  It 
was  expected  and  intended  that  we  should  make 
a  reduction  of  about  $11,000,000.  We  passed  a 
bill  having  that  object  in  view;  and  now,  having 
accomplished  the  design  which  was  deliberately 
entertained,  gentlemen  seek  to  make  our  very 
success  the  means  of  frightening  us.  The  law  of 
!  1857  was  intended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  revenue 
$11,000,000  below  the  act  of  1846.  It  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  very  object.  But  still  the  cry  is  raised 
that  the  country  is  about  to  sink  into  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  And  why?  Because,  from  transitory 
causes,  which  are  already  passing  away,  and 
which  operated  upon  the  existing  tariff  almost  as 
soon  as  it  went  into  effect,  it  has  failed  to  bring 
into  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  revenue  ex¬ 
pected,  and  which  would  have  been  brought  in, 
but  for  the  happening  of  these  temporary  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  do  not  say  that  the  tariff  of  1857  is  the 
best  possible  tariff.  I  myself  objected  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  that  tariff  act  was  framed.  I 
objected  to  the  large  free  list;  and  in  giving  my 
vote  for  the  passage  of  that  law,  I  stated  that  I 
did  so  because  it  reduced  the  taxes,  and  with  a 
protest  against  the  principle  of  the  reduction. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  causes  which  have 
prevented  that  tariff  from  securing  an  ample  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  Treasury.  We  know  that  these  causes 


are  to  be  found  in  the  general  embarrassment  of 
trade  throughout  the  commercial  world.  They 
are  not  local,  not  partial,  not  produced  by  the 
operation  of  that  law,  not  confined  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  universal.  They  originated 
in  the  inflation  of  the  general  currency,  from  the 
multiplication  of  gold  coin,  and  the  consequent 
expansion  of  bank  issues,  which  will  always  in¬ 
crease  as  the  specie  basis  increases.  There  was, 
then,  a  falling  off  of  importation — a  falling  off  of 
importation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  un¬ 
protected  as  well  as  the  protected.  Now,  sir,  the 
advocates  of  protection,  seeking  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  present  embarrassment,  and  coming  for¬ 
ward  under  color  of  raising  revenue,  demand  that 
the  country  shall  return  to  the  exploded  policy  of 
protection.  They  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  Treasury  requires  higher 
duties  to  bring  in  a  larger  revenue,  but  their  object 
is  to  have  these  duties  imposed  with  reference  to 
the  protection  of  certain  favorite  interests. 

The  effect,  then,  would  be,  not  to  increase  the 
revenue,  but  to  reduce  it.  The  duties  they  pro¬ 
pose  would  tend,  not  to  increase  importations,  but 
diminish  them.  They  desire  protection;  and  they 
seek,  by  means  of  specifics,  to  lessen  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  foreign  articles  with  their  own;  and  all 
j  this  they  do  in  the  name  of  revenue,  revenue. 

|  They  try  to  alarm  us  into  their  measures,  by  in¬ 
sisting  up#n  the  low  state  of  the  Treasury.  They 
tell  us  that  the  income  from  the  present  law  will 
not  meet  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  that  be  so,  and  I  will  not  now  con¬ 
trovert  it,  then,  for  that  very  reason,  I  oppose 
their  efforts.  If  the  present  law  will  not  raise  a 
sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  current  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  then  I  am  only  the  more  op¬ 
posed  to  any  reduction  of  the  revenue  by  means 
of  such  imposts  as  will  prohibit,  or  lessen  the  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  merchandise.  I  need  not, 
then,  attempt  to  confute  the  arguments  by  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Phillips] 
endeavored  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a  large 
deficiency  under  the  tariff  of  1857.  I  meet  the 
gentleman  on  his  own  selected  ground.  If  hia 
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promises  be  right,  then,  for  that  very  reason,  his 
conclusions  are  wrong. 

If  thegentleman  thiukstheGovcrnment  is  likely 
to  be  plunged  into  embarrassment,  one  would 
suppose  he  would  come  forward  and  insist  that 
the  necessary  amount  of  money  should  be  raised 
by  a  loan.  But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  at  the  very  moment  of  indulging  these  mel¬ 
ancholy  forebodings,  declares  his  unalterable  pur¬ 
pose  to  afford  no  relief  whatever  by  consenting 
to  a  loan. 

The  gentleman’s  argument  is  so  foreign  from 
his  conclusions,  that  he  must  pardon  me  if  I  com¬ 
pare  him  to  a  celebrated  barrister  who  nourished  in 
one  of  the  clubs  of  London,  some  years  ago,  and 
who  was  known  among  his  acquaintances  ns  Coun¬ 
sellor  Therefore.  He  always  assigned  reasons 
for  doing  a  tiling  which  were  exactly  the  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  And  we  are  now 
urged  by  this  “Counsellor Therefore” argument, 
to  add  to  our  revenues,  by  protecting  the  interests 
of  Pennsylvania,  through  specifics  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  or  diminish  importations  of  coal 
and  iron,  on  which  revenues  are  raised. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  correct  him?  He  has  referred  to  what  I 
said,  and  stated  that  I  would  notconsent  to  a  loan. 
The  gentleman  will  pardon  me:  I  said  no  such 
thing.  I  said  I  would  not  consent  to  a  loan  un¬ 
less  provision  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  pay¬ 
ing  that  loan  at  maturity.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  I  never  said  I  would  not  vote  for  a  loan, 
except  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  The  gentleman  will  never 
consent  to  vote  for  a  loan,  unless  we  couple  with 
it  a  proposition  for  specific  duties,  by  which  the 
revenue  is  to  be  injured  rather  than  benefited;  un¬ 
less  we  couple  with  the  loan  a  proposition  to  im¬ 
pose  specific  duties,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 
are  to  cut  off  importations  of  articles  that  come  in 
competition  with  the  productions  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  constituents.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
has  bettered  his  case  by  the  explanation. 

The  gentleman  wants  specifics;  but  would  he 
have  such  specifics  as  we  find  in  the  British  tariff? 
Would  he  be  content  with  two  and  sixpence  a 
hundred  weight  on  machinery ,  cutlery,  and  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  fifteen  shil¬ 
lings  a  hundred  weight  on  fancy,  ornamental  ar¬ 
ticles  of  iron  and  steel  ?  Would  he  like  such  spe¬ 
cifics  as  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  wheat  and  other 
grain,  and  four  pence  half  penny  a  hundred  weight 
on  flour  ?  Are  these  the  kinds  of  specifics  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wants?  Oh,  no;  he  does  not  want  speci¬ 
fics  that  exclude  nothing,  that  bring  revenue  into 
the  Treasury.  He  wants  specifics  that»will  keep 
money  out  of  the  Treasury.  He  desires  all  this, 
because  he  knows  that,  under  the  operation  of 
such  taxes,  his  constituents  will  receive  more 
than  they  pay.  But  I  beg  leave  to  remind  him 
that  our  constituents  are  expected  to  pay  more 
than  they  receive. 

But  the  gentleman  insists  that,  under  the  act  of 
1S57,  the  revenues  will  not  pay  our  expenses. 
What  are  his  reasons?  Why,  because  it  would 
require  this  year  importations  to  the  amount  of 
$343,000,000;  and,  next  year,  to  the  amount  of 
$331,000,000,  to  yield  the  necessary  revenues. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  calculations  are  correct,  I  ask  him  why  he 
supposes  that  the  importations  cannot  hereafter 


reach  the  amounts  he  considers  necessary  ?  What 
has  been  the  increase  of  our  importations  within 
ten  years  past?  In  1847,  our  whole  foreign  im¬ 
ports  were  but  $122,000,000.  In  1857,  they  were 
$348,000,000 — an  increase  of  about  three  hundred 
per  cent,  in  ten  years.  1  will  state  the  yearly  in¬ 
crease  of  our  imports  within  that  period: 


III  1847  . $122,000,000 

i-i- .  i ;  I 

1849  .  141,000.000 

1850  .  173,000,000 

1851  .  210,000,000 

1852  . 207,000,000 


In  1853 . $963,000,000 

1854  .  297.000,000 

1855  .  257.000,000 

1&56 .  310.000.000 

1857 .  348,000,000 


And  yet,  with  this  steady  and  regular  progres¬ 
sion,  the  gentleman  tells  us  we  cannot  expect  u 
like  increase  of  our  imports,  in  future,  or  that 
they  will  even  reach  the  importations  of  1857. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Do  you  include  bullion  in 
those  importations? 

Mr.  MILLSON.  Of  course  I  do;  but  there  is 
very  little  bullion  imported,  I  fancy. 

This  shows  an  increase  from  year  to  year.  But 
the  gentleman  asks,  how  we  are  to  pay  for  these 
imports?  I  tell  him  we  are  to  pay  for  them  by 
our  exports.  I  have  no  difficulty  upon  that  point; 
(  and  let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  the  respect¬ 
able  merchants  of  the  country,  who  order  goods 
from  abroad,  will  have  no  difficulty  on  that  point. 
If  they  cannot  pay  for  them,  they  cannot  get  them; 
and  if  they  do  get  them  without  paying  for  them, 
1  think  that,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  we  that  have  cause  to  complain,  but  their 
creditors  abroad.  But  if  our  merchants  cannot 
pay  for  their  goods,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  get 
them. 

Now  let  ussee  whathasbeen  the  progressive  in¬ 
crease  in  our  exports.  The  exports  have  increased 
from  $150,000,000  in  1847,  to  $278,000,000  in 


1857. 

They  were: 

In  1847. 

. $150,000,000 

In  1853.... 

.....$■189,000,000 

1848. 

.  130,000,000 

1854.... 

_  215, GW, 000 

1849. 

.  13 1,000, (MX) 

1 855 .... 

....  192.000,000 

1850. 

1856.... 

....  266,000,000 

1851 . 

.  178,000,000 

1857.... 

....  278,000,000 

1852. 

.  154,000.000 

Here  is  a  regular  progression  in  our  exports; 
and  yet  the  gentleman  asks  us  how  we  are  to  pay 
for  our  imports?  I  tell  him  we  have  paid  for  them. 
If  the  gentleman  consult  the  returns  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  he  will  find  that  our  exports, 
including  specie,  in  the  last  five  years,  have  actu¬ 
ally  exceeded  our  imports,  including  specie,  in 
the  amount  of  $25,000,000.  If  the  gentleman  add 
to  that  the  differences  between  home  and  foreign 
valuation,  commercial  profit,  freight,  and  other 
charges,  he  will  find  that  the  real  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  over  imports  was  nearly  $100,000,000  in  the 
last  five  years.  And  yet  the  gentleman  asks  me 
how  we  shall  pay  for  our  imports?  He  need  not 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  inquiry.  We  shall 
pay  for  them  as  we  have  heretofore  paid  all  our 
indebtedness  to  foreign  countries.  The  gentleman 
asks  the  question,  as  if  Congress  were  called  on  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  our  imports.  That 
is  not  part  of  our  functions.  The  people  of  the 
country  may  well  be  trusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  business;  and  the  gentleman 
need  not  be  alarmed  lest  they  should  become  in¬ 
volved  and  unable  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  may 
order. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  efforts  of  gentlemen 
!.  representing  the  protected  classes  have  been,  as 
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I  have  said,  made  l’ather  with  a  view  of  impair¬ 
ing  the  revenue  than  of  adding  to  it.  I  know, 
very  well,  that  they  would  put  a  double  tax  on 
other  things  to  make  up  the  deficiency  produced 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  articles  intended  to  be 
shut  out.  That  is  their  policy.  Do  they  hope 
to  blind  others  to  their  designs?  Do  they  hope 
that  the  intelligent  people  we  represent  will  be 
unable  to  penetrate  their  real  object?  No,  sir;  it 
is  to  cut  off  competition;  and  you  can  cut  it  off 
in  no  other  way  than  by  diminishing  importation. 
Their  purpose  is  to  diminish  the  revenue  from 
coal  and  iron,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  so 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  by 
higher  taxes  upon  non-protected  articles. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  If  the  gentleman  knows 
anything  about  the  coal  trade  of  America,  he  is 
aware  that,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  coal 
trade  between  the  British  provinces  and  the  States 
of  the  Union  is  entirely  free.  There  can  be  no 
duty  imposed  on  it  that  would  be  any  protection 
to  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  we  ask  none.  Nor  do 
we  desire  to  decrease  the  imports.  The  effect  of 
the  tariff  would  be  to  increase  the  price  for  a  short 
time;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  decrease 
the  imports. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  We  know  very  well  that  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  have 
coal,  as  well  as  iron,  protected.  I  am  attributing 
to  them  the  motives  that  prompt  their  political 
movements.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  gentleman’s  argument.  I  only  saw  his  speech 
reported  yesterday.  But  from  the  tenor  of  that 
speech,  as  well  as  that  of  the  one  made  by  his 
colleague,  [Mr.  Phillips,!  to  which  I  was  just 
now  adverting,  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  persuade 
them  to  come  into  the  communion  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  upon  this,  their  most  sacred  article 
of  faith.  1  wish  I  could  persuade  them,  and  that 
they  would  persuade  the  people  they  represent, 
to  give  up  their  idols,  not  of  wood  and  stone, 
but  of  coal  and  iron.  But  if  they  will  not,  they 
must  pardon  us  if  we  refuse  to  bow  down  before 
them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  desire  to  say,  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman,  that  I  have  always  been 
within  the  pale  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
himself  who  is  without  the  fold  of  that  party. 
He  is  fighting  under  another  banner  than  that  of 
the  Democratic  party.  From  the  days  of  George 
c  Washington  to  the  present  time,  no  Democrat 
who  has  occupied  the  presidential  chair  has  ad¬ 
vocated  any  other  than  the  principles  for  which 
we  contend.  No  Democratic  President  has  ever 
been  nominated  or  elected  on  any  other  platform, 
or  under  any  other  flag  than  the  one  under  which 
we  now  fight. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  refers  to  Washington,  and  the  earlier  Pres¬ 
idents,  as  advocates  of  protection.  Will  he  agree 
with  me  to  vote  for  a  tariff  bill  such  as  the  ones 
they  sanctioned  ?  Will  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  to  vote  double  the  duties  which  they  sanc¬ 
tioned  ?  I  will  meet  him  upon  thatground.  When 
he  talks  about  the  early  Presidents  as  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  protective  policy,  1  tell  him  that  I  will 
bind  myself  to  vote  for  three  times  the  rates  of 
duty  then  imposed,  rather  than  for  the  duties  he 
demands. 

The  gentleman,  in  his  speech,  advised  us  not  to 
war  against  the  Almighty.  It  is  to  the  gentleman 


himself  that  that  remark  would  apply.  It  is  to 
him  that  the  admonition  should  be  addressed. 
He  and  his  constituents  are  warring  against  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  Sir,  cannot  they  see  the 
admirable  wisdom  of  those  arrangements,  which 
give  to  each  country  its  own  soil,  climate,  and 
production,  and  which  compel  commerce  among 
men  by  those  reciprocal  wants  which  no  single 
region  can  supply?  If  their  natural  advantages 
or  social  position  make  them  less  fit  than  others 
for  employments  in  which  they  yet  wish  to  en¬ 
gage,  can  they  justly  expect  that  we  will  join 
them  in  the  attempt  to  force  labor  and  capital  into 
new  and  unprofitable  pursuits  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed, 
most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  should 
consent  to  make  up  the  losses  of  their  barren  in¬ 
dustry,  by  compulsory  contributions  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  community?  No,  sir;  let  them  apply 
themselves  to  genial  labor.  Let  them  be  content 
with  the  due  and  proper  reward  of  their  toil .  But 
if  they  will  enter  upon  a  sterile  occupation,  let 
them  not  seek  to  appropriate  to  themselves  any 
part  of  the  fruits  of  other  men’s  labor,  to  eke  out 
the  scantiness  of  their  own  earnings. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Permit  me  to  say  one 
word. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  here,  as  a  Representative  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  that  he  cannot  to-day  point  out,  in  his  speech 
which  he  intends  to  send  to  his  constituents,  a 
single  article  that  has  been  protected  which  has 
been  produced  in  this  country,  that  is  not  cheaper 
than  it  was  when  the  protection  was  afforded,  and 
that  did  not  steadily  decrease  in  price  under  that 
protection. 

Mr.  MILLSON,  Such  has  been  the  progress 
of  human  ingenuity;  such  has  been  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  labor-saving  machines,  that  in  spite  of 
these  efforts  to  keep  up  the  price,  the  price  has 
fallen;  and  hence  the  rapid  decline  of  price  has 
made  these  frequent  tariffs  necessary.  Because 
the  price  has  fallen,  from  time  to  time,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  greater  facilities  in  producing  the 
raw  material,  or  of  manufacturing  it  into  the  com¬ 
plete  fabric,  the  protectionists  have  been  forced 
to  raise  the  taxes,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  march  of  science  and  improvement, 
and  still  keep  out  the  articles  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

But  I  must  pass  from  this  topic,  which  is  only 
introductory  to  another  sulfject  more  directly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  bill  before  us.  These  efforts  of  the 
protectionists;  these  complaints  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  present  tariff,  and  clamor  for  a 
higher  one;  these  predictions  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  Government,  have  had  some  effect,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  upon  other  gentlemen.  Some  of 
them  have  become  alarmed  at  what  they  call  the 
extravagant  expenditures  of  the  Government. 
Sir,  they  seem  to  be  panic-stricken;  and  almost 
every  vote  given  in  reference  to  appropriations 
asked  for  or  required,  is  given  under  the  influence 
of  mortal  apprehension,  lest  the  failure  of  a  prop¬ 
osition  to  cut  down  any  proposed  expenditure, 
may  involve  the  country  in  bankruptcy. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  implied  admissions, 
on  the  part  of  Democratic  members,  are  calculated 
to  do  much  injury,  not  to  say  injustice,  to  the 
present  and  to  past  Administrations,  and  to  the 
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present  and  to  past  Congresses.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  expenditures  have  increased,  nor  will  1 
deny  that  many  of  those  expenditure*  have  been 
improper  and  unjustifiable.  1  should  be  false  to 
my  own  record  were  I  to  make  any  such  assertion. 
They  have  increased ,  and  I  think  it  is  practicable 
to  reduce  them.  I  do  not  know  that  any  gentle¬ 
man  on  this  floor  has  more  constantly  voted 
against  extravagant  expenditures  than  1  nave,  or 
that  any  gentleman  has  more  frequently  made 
such  expenditures  a  subject  of  complaint  than  1 
have  done.  Hut,  sir,  1  think  an  inspection  of  the 
Journals  will  show  thut  it  is  not  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House  who  are  as  much  chargeable 
with  these  public  expenditures  as  other  gentle¬ 
men.  I  will  not  undertake  to  compare  the  votes 
of  gentlemen  on  either  side.  Such  comparisons 
are  invidious.  Their  votes  are  upon  record,  and 
are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  any  who  may 
choose  to  examine  them. 

But,  sir,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of 
this  increase  of  expenditure  has  not  only  been 
justifiable,  but  inevitable;  and  let  it  also  be  borne 
in  mind — what  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observ¬ 
ation  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  this  subject — that  if  our  expenditures 
have  increased,  so  have  our  revenues.  The  ex- 
enditures  have  only  kept  pace  with  the  revenues, 
lany  of  us  have  been  desirous  to  prevent  this 
accumulation  of  revenue,  but  we  were  not  allowed 
to  do  it.  We  wanted  to  reduce  the  tariff  long  be¬ 
fore  we  succeeded  in  doing  it;  but  we  were  not 
assisted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
H  ouse.  We  carried  the  measure  some  two  years 
ago,  in  opposition  to  their  votes.  We  are  now 
assailed  with  charges  of  the  extravagance  and 
profligacy  of  the  Democratic  Administrations,  by 
some  of  the  very  gentlemen  who  voted  against 
reducing  the  duties.  Well,  sir,  if  expenditures 
have  increased,  it  must,  at  least,  be  admitted  that 
they  have  increased  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  taxes  upon  the  people;  so  far  from  it, 
they  have  increased  under,  a  reduction  of  those 
taxes.  And  I  would  suggest  to  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  especially  to  some 
whom  I  see  before  me,  that  the  point  in  which  an 
increase  of  expenditure  most  excites  the  sensibil¬ 
ities  of  the  American  people,  is  that  which  involves 
an  increase  of  their  burdens  and  taxes.  Extrav¬ 
agant  expenditure  is  alarming,  because  it  implies 
high  taxes;  and  the  people  will  understand  that 
those  gentlemen  who  charge  extravagance  on 
others,  are  trying  to  increase  the  taxes;  and  that 
we,  against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  are  oppos¬ 
ing  any  increase. 

I  have  said  that  the  increase  of  revenue  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  expenditure.  In 
1847,  the  revenue,  exclusive  of  loans,  was  only 
$26,000,000.  In  1857, it  was  $65,000,000— more 
than  double.  I  will  give  the  yearly  increase, 
within  that  period.  In  1848,  $35,000,000;  1849, 
$30,000,000;  1850,  $43,000,000;  1851 ,  $52,000,000; 
1852,  $49,000,000;  1853,  $61,000,000;  1854, 

$72,000,000;  1855,  $65,000,000;  1856, $74, 000, 000; 
1857,  $65,000,000.' 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
increased  expenditures  have  grown  out  of  the  in¬ 
creased  receipts.  The  money  in  the  Treasury  has 
been  disposed  of,  by  the  people’s  Representatives, 
not  always  wisely  and  judiciously,  as  1  think, 
but  still  disposed  of  and  invested,  by  the  people’s 


Representatives,  for  the  people’s  service.  In 
what  way,  I  proceed  now  to  inquire. 

This  increase  of  expenditure  has  arisen  from 
two  causes;  the  first  is  the  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  from  the  vast  influx  of  gold  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  cause  alone  would  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  expenditure.  Hut  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  this  very  cause  has  also  increased  the 
Government’s  receipts;  for  the  same  rise  in  price 
and  value  which  forces  the  Government  to  pay 
more  for  what  it  buys,  enables  it  to  receive  more 
at  its  custom-houses,  from  the  duties  it  collects; 
for,  these  duties  being  assessed  ad  valorem ,  the 
higher  the  price  the  greater  the  duty. 

The  other  cause  of  the  increase  of  expenditure 
is  the  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  Within  the  period  I  have  named,  the  Army 
has  been  increased  by  four  regiments.  The  Navy 
has  been  increased  a  thousand  men,  within  two 
years;  and  yet  several  gentlemen,  who  held  seats 
upon  this  floor  when  the  law  passed  authorizing 
this  addition  to  the  Navy,  have  declared  that  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
no  more  now  than  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  expense  of  collecting  the  customs  has  ne¬ 
cessarily  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  collected,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  cost  has 
been  added  to  the  public  expenditures  within  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  Before  that  time,  the 
cost  of  collecting  the  customs  was  deducted  from 
the  revenues  themselves,  and  the  charge  did  not 
appear  among  the  pu  blicex  pend  itu  res.  Six  or  eight 
territorial  governments  have  been  established, 
with  all  the  attendant  expenses  of  Governors,  Le¬ 
gislatures,  judges,  registers, and  so  forth.  Then, 
sir,  your  foreign  intercourse  has  been  extended, 
and  new  missions  have  been  created.  Your  con¬ 
sular  system,  too,  has  been  altered.  Salaries  are 
now  given  to  consuls  in  lieu  of  the  fees  formerly 
allowed;  the  fees  being  required  to  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury.  Numerous  public  buildings  have 
been  erected,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
but  throughout  the  country.  Remember  the  vast 
sums  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  Capitol 
extension;  the  Treasury  building;  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice;  the  Post  Office. 

Then,  there  is  the  Washington  aqueduct,  on 
which  nearly  a  million  dollars  was  expended  last 
year.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  rivers 
and  harbors.  Your  mail-steamer  service,  too, 
costs  you  another  million  a  year.  You  have  con¬ 
structed,  besides,  numerous  costly  custom-houses 
and  post  offices  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  sir,  1  have  myself  voted  against  nearly 
all  these  expenditures.  Can  the  gentlemen  who 
complain  so  loudly  of  extravagance  make  the 
same  assertion  ? 

1  have  said  that  this  increased  expenditure  has 
resulted  from  two  causes — the  first  being  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  currency  and  the  depreciation  of 
money.  This  cause,  alone,  has  made  necessary 
an  increase  of  salary  to  almost  every  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Government.  1  know  scarcely  any 
that  have  not  been  raised.  Higher  salaries  have 
been  given  to  all  your  foreign  ministers,  to  your 
I  judiciary,  to  your  Cabinet  officers,  to  members 
of  Congress,  to  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  to 
the  sailors  and  petty  officers  of  the  Navy,  to  the 
clerks  in  all  of  the  Departments,  and  many  others; 
and  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  have  so 
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increased,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  costof 
living,  as  to  render  necessary  an  increase  in  the 
compensation  given  to  that  class  of  the  public 
agents  employed  in  all  your  dock-yards  and  ar¬ 
senals,  and  on  all  your  public  works. 

Much  of  this  clamor  has  been  directed  against 
the  Navy;  and  I  propose  now,  having  shown  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  subject  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  general  increase  of  expenditures,  to 
apply  my  remarks  to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Let  us  see  with  how  much  justice  those  charges 
of  extravagance  can  be  made  against  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Navy.  In  the  first  place,  gentle¬ 
men  have  assumed  that  the  Navy  is  no  larger  now 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  larger  by  at  least  one  thousand  sailors,  added 
by  the  act  of  1857.  Yourcourts  of  inquiry  and  the 
President,  by  recent  legislation,  have  also  added 
a  large  number  of  officers  to  the  Navy.  As  to 
ships,  your  Navy  is  larger  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  We  now  have  eighty-eight  vessels  of  all 
descriptions;  ten  years  ago  we  had  only  seventy- 
eight.  Of  these  seventy-eight,  seventeen  have 
been  condemned  or  lost.  So  that  there  has  been 
an  addition  of  twenty -seven  vessels  to  the  Navy 
in  the  last  ten  years.  In  1839,  there  were  only 
fifty-eight,  and  of  those  fifty-eight,  sixteen  have 
been  condemned  or  lost,  exclusive  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  I  have  just  mentioned.  We  have  thus,  in 
ten  years,  added  twenty-seven  vessels  to  the 
Navy,  two  being  frigates  of  the  first  class,  seven 
screw  steamers  of  the  first  class,  two  side  wheel 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  six  screw  steamers  of 
the  second  class,  eight  screw  steamers  of  the 
third  class,  besides  smaller  vessels;  and  nearly 
all  these  vessels  have  been  built  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Yet  gentlemen  express  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Navy. 
Sir,  with  this  increase  of  men  and  vessels,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  pay,  for 
provisions,  and  the  other  expenses  incident  to  the 
increase  of  our  force  ?  Yet  my  colleague  has  ad¬ 
verted  to  this  increase,  as  if  it  deserved  the  gen¬ 
eral  condemnation  of  the  country. 

Then  we  come  to  the  subject  of  increase,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  repair.  He  and  others  have  adverted 
to  the  fact  that  the  appropriation,  under  this  head, 
has  been  increased  within  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  an  unavoidable  increase,  and  why?  Because 
within  a  few  years  past  you  have  substituted 
steamships  for  sailing  vessels.  Nay,  sir;  I  ought 
not  to  call  it  a  substitution,  but  rather  an  addition 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  Navy;  because  we  all 
know  that  these  steam  vessels  ai*e  fitted  up  as  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  as  wellas  with  machinery.  We  must 
consider,  then,  the  immense  cost  of  fuel.  We 
must  consider  the  deterioration;  the  more  rapid 
deterioration  of  steam  vessels  as  compared  with 

I  sailing  vessels.  Every  gentleman ,  conversant  with 
the  subject,  knows  that  the  deterioration  of  war 
vessels,  and  especially  ofsteamers,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  ships  of  commerce,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  length  of  voyage,  their  not  being  so 
often  discharged  and  cleansed — vapors,  steam, 
animal  exhalations,  and  so  forth.  Yet,  sir,  the 
increase  in  the  amount  asked  for  equipment  and 
repair,  is  much  smaller  than  I  had  supposed  would 
be  possible,  under  the  circumstances.  Do  gentle¬ 
men  know  that  the  hull  of  a  ship-of-war  requires 
to  be  renewed  once  in  every  sixteen  years.  When 


I  say  once  in  sixteen  years,  I  assign  the  very 
longest  period. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  New  York.  Steam  or  sailing 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  MILLSON.  I  take  either;  twelve  years 
would  be  a  juster  limit  for  the  service  of  a  hull; 
but  I  assign  sixteen  years,  which  is  the  longest 
possible  period. 

Mr.  CLARK,  of  New  York.  It  is  ten  for 
steamers. 

Mr.  MILLSON.  The  hull  requires  to  be  re¬ 
newed  once  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  the 
machinery  once  in  ten  years,  the  masts  in  eight 
or  nine,  the  rigging  in  five,  and  the  sails  once  in 
three  years;  yet  gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  a  subject  of  wonder,  as  wellas  complaint,  that 
there  should  be  annual  appropriations  for  the 
equipment  and  repair  of  the  vessels  of  our  Navy; 
as  if  they  were  not  aware  that  almost  all  these 
vessels,  upon  the  average,  will  require  to  be  re¬ 
newed  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  taking  all  the 
expenditures  together.  This,  sir,  is  true  as  to 
vessels  built  in  our  navy-yards,  which  are  so  much 
better  than  those  built  by  contract.  One  gentle¬ 
man  complained,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  these 
vessels  are  not  built  exclusively  by  contract,  in 
the  private  yards  of  the  country.  Let  me  tell 
him  that  the  Government  has  two  or  three  times 
made  an  experiment  of  building  vessels  by  con¬ 
tract;  and  not  a  single  contract  vessel  has  ever 
made  more  than  two  cruises,  and  some  of  them 
only  one.  The  Java,  44,  built  in  Baltimore,  in 
1814,  made  only  two  cruises.  The  Hudson, 
44,  built  in  New  York,  in  1814,  made  only  one 
cruise;  the  Lawrence,  built  in  Baltimore,  in  1845, 
made  only  two  short  cruises;  the  brig  Boxer 
made  only  one  cruise;  the  brig  Saranac  only  one; 
the  Chippewa,  only  one;  and  the  Guerriere,  44, 
built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1814,  made  only  two 
cruises.  Not  one  of  them  made  more  than  two 
cruises,  and  yet  gentlemen  suggest  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  build  all  of  its  vessels  by  private 
contract. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  ordnance.  Do  not 
gentlemen  know  that  the  ordnance  now  used  is 
much  more  expensive  than  that  formerly  used? 
One  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  gun  costs  about  $1,400, 
and  one  nine-inch  Dahlgren  gun  costs  $700.  Ten 
years  ago  the  gun-carriage  cost  only  $150.  Now 
the  pivot-carriage  necessary  to  be  used  for  the 
Dahlgren  guns,  costs  from  $1,900  to  $2,200.  Sir, 
war  is  a  very  expensive  luxury;  and  I  commend 
that  reflection  to  those  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
see  our  Army  and  Navy  employed  in  subjugating 
all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  who  want  our 
little  Navy  to  go  forth  challenging  all  the  world. 
Let  me  tell  gentlemen  that  every  time  a  shell  is 
fired  from  one  of  these  Dahlgren  guns  it  costs  the 
Government  $11.  And  yet  these  expenses  must 
be  incurred,  for  our  ships  and  officers  and  men 
must  be  kept  in  practice,  if  they  would  not  be 
whipped  in  the  first  engagement. 

But  I  come  now  to  the  navy-yards.  Gentlemen 
here  are  very  eloquent  in  denunciation  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  navy-yard  expenditures.  My  colleague, 
too,  [Mr.  Garnett,]  has  devoted  some  of  his 
time  to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  Will 
not  the  House  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  navy-yards  in  the  present  bill  are 
nearly  half  a  million  less  than  the  average  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  last  ten  years? 
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In  18-19 . $1,441,000  In  185-1 . $948,000 

1880 .  1,990.(1(10  1855 .  1.471,000 

1851 .  1  ,023,000  1 R56 .  1 ,848,000 

1859 .  1,413,000  1857 . 1.781,000 

1853 .  1,435,000  1858 . 1,982,000 


The  amount  asked  for  in  the  present  bill  for 
navy-yards,  is  only  about  $1,101), 000;  and  yet 
gentlemen  have  made  more  noise  about  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  navy-yards  than  almost  any  other 
subject.  Sir,  my  colleague  committed  an  error — 
unintentionally,  I  am  sure — by  omitting,  in  his 
calculations,  appropriations  for  the  dry-docks, 
which  were,  in  some  years,  put  down  as  separate 
items,  while,  in  other  years,  they  are  classed 
among  the  appropriations  for  the  navy-yards. 
The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  already 
reduced  the  estimates  for  all  the  navy-yards  nearly 
$1,000,000;  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  save  $2,000,000  more  on  the  navy- 
yards.  As  the  whole  amount  asked  is  only  about 
$1,100,000,  I  do  not  know  any  other  inode  of 
saving  $2,000,000  than  by  making  the  navy-yards 
pay  the  Government  $1,000,000. 

Sir,  these  are-  necessary  expenditures.  The 
operations  of  the  navy-yards  cannot  be  discon¬ 
tinued  without  serious  and  lasting  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  Government. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  have  too 
many  navy-yards.  I  think  we  have.  1  think  we 
might  dispense  with  some  of  them.  But  when 
we  hear  gentlemen  fall  into  the  error  into  which 
some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  grave  Sen¬ 
ators,  have  fallen,  in  declaring  that  England  has 
but  two  navy-yards,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
surprise  and  regret  that  they  had  not  possessed 
themselves  more  correctly  of  the  facts  before  they 
ventured  on  any  such  assertion.  England  has 
more  navy-yards  than  the  United  States.  She 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  fewer.  Her  territory  is 
small — not  exceeding  that  of  Virginia;  but  Eng¬ 
land  has  immense  dock-yards,  extensive  naval 
establishments,  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Wool¬ 


wich,  Deal,  Deptford, Sheerness,  Devenport, and 
Pembroke,  besides,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  China,  in  Malta, 
at  Gibraltar,  and  elsewhere.  And  yet  it  has  been 
said  that  England  has  but  two  navy-yards,  while 
we  have  eight.  VVe  have  such  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  coast  that  we  might  very  well  have,  more 
navy-yards  than  England;  arid  yet  I  myself  yield 
to  the  force  of  the  argument,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  navy-yards,  and  think  we  might  well 
dispense  with  two  or  three  of  them,  at  least. 

Now,  the  average  nmount  of  the  whole  expend¬ 
iture  for  the  Navy  for  the  last  five  years,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  building  of  new  ships,  has  been  $1 1,81 1 ,000. 
In  1859,  excluding  new  ships,  the  proposed  ex¬ 
penditure  is$l  1, GOG, 000 — about  $200,000  less  than 
the  average  expenditure  of  the  last  five  years. 
And,  including  the  expenditures  for  new  ships, 
the  appropriations  in  the  bill  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  about  a  million  less  than  the  average  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  last  five  years.  Is  not  that  an 
important  step  taken  towards  a  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses?  And  yet,  gentlemen  talk  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  expenditures.  In  1855,  we  appropri¬ 
ated  $3,000,000  for  the  building  of  ships;  in  1857, 
$1,000,000;  in  1858,  $2,550,000;  and  this  year  it 
is  proposed  to  appropriate  to  that  object  only 
$674,000. 

These  appropriations,  sir,  have  been  made  out 
of  the  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  What  more 
judicious  use  could  be  made  of  that  surplus  than 
in  the  building  of  national  ships,  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  public  buildings  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  ? 

We  know  very  well  that,  some  year  or  two  ago, 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  was  so  large  as  to  at¬ 
tract  corrupt  demands  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  hardly  knew  how  to  dispose  of  it.  We 
were  almost  on  the  point  of  depositing  it  with  the 
States.  It  was  in  this  condition  of  things  that 
many  appropriations  were  made,  which  have  since 
given  occasion  to  so  much  unjust  complaint. 


